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sound or sight is capable of exciting it.1 In civilised
man, whose life for so many generations has been more
or less sheltered from the dangers peculiar to the natural
state, the instinct exhibits (like all complex organs and
functions that are not kept true to the specific type by
rigid selection) considerable individual differences, especi-
ally on its receptive side. Hence it is difficult to discover
what objects and impressions were its natural excitants in
primitive man. The wail of the very young infant has
but little variety; but mothers claim to be able to dis-
tinguish the cries of fear, of anger, and of bodily discom-
fort, at a very early age, and it is probable that these three
modes of reaction become gradually differentiated from a
single instinctive impulse, that of the cry, whose function
is merely to signal to the mother the need for her ministra-
tions. In most young children unmistakable fear is
provoked by any sudden loud noise (some being especially
sensitive to harsh deep-pitched noises even though of low
intensity), and all through life such noise remains for
many of us the surest and most frequent excitant of the
instinct. Other children, while still in arms, show fear if
held too loosely when carried downstairs, or if the arms
that hold them are suddenly lowered. In some, intense
fear is excited on their first introduction at close quarters
to a dog or cat, no matter how quiet and well-behaved the
animal may be; and some of us continue all through
life to experience a little thrill of fear whenever a dog
runs out and barks at our heels, though we may never
have received any hurt from an animal and may have
perfect confidence that no hurt is likely to be done us.*

1 It may be noted in passing that this is ona of a class of facts
which offers very great difficulty to any attempt to account for in-
stinctive action on purely mechanical principles.

8 Lest any reader should infer, from what is saicl above of the
immediate and often irrational character of our emotional responses
upon the reception of certain sen8e-impressions> that I accept the
James-Lange theory of emotion in the extreme form in which it is
stated by Professor James, I would point out that the acceptance of
the theory is by no means implied by my treatment of emotion. In
the course of the discussion of instinct in the preceding chapter, it was
expressly stated that the instinctive process is not to be regarded as
merely a compound reflex, initiated by crude sensation, but that its
first stage always involves distinct cognition, which, in the case of